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early arithmetic. 


whole five is wanted, take it out with the left 

Wh ® neV * r the r ight hand take out whatever else is wanted 
hand, and W1 _ t . ^ +v,<-»cp 1p«<; than fivel unn 


the loose ones (i.e ‘hose less than five) yon have 
a if inv (But when von have five already and require 
£S£’«« to make ten, its natural place is on the right. ) There 
is of course always a space between a five and anything else. No 
Lee is ever left between groups of sticks less than five (you will 
find an apparent exception lower down, but it is an exception 
onlv in appearance); for example, if you have five and 
two and want five and four (as you will, not just now, but 
further on) put the two that you add close up to the two that 
is there, leaving no space between the parts of the four. You 
must never have more than five without a space between the 
five and the rest, and you must never have a space between 
any groups less than five. Run such groups together at once 
(if they should occur, as they have no right to do), or if together 
they make more than five, run them at once into five and the 
loose ones. Such groups as three and four for instance are 
not to be tolerated ; they must be run instantly into five and 
two. To return to making up tens. To make one into ten, 
put out five with left hand, and with the right hand put four 
together with the one, making two fives with the space between., 
To make two into ten, put out five with the left hand and with 
the right put three with the two, and so on. Practise with 
tens and hundreds as well as with units, being careful to talk 
about four tens, ten tens, &c., not plain four, ten, as with 
units. Practise (don t take the numbers in arithmetical 
01 er) till the child can say readily what is wanted to make 
wo \es or ten. Use the expressions “ two fives ” and “ ten ” 
6rC tin S ecl bly s° that they both are familiar and mean the 
„ ^ 11n ^' u the bundles, you had better only use the 

meaUto'tl Ui tens ’” “ ,en hundreds,” but see that ten 
to answer U ' tW ° kves ' f ''ily a quick child will be able 
ntote“ bT,‘ r‘uf ng ‘ he Stkks w " ich have to be made 
What to ’add ‘ ,r 1 be en0Ugh at this stage if ‘Ire child knows 
seeing h e must St ' Cks lle sees - When he answers without 
8. must remember seeing and doing, not words. 

(To be continued.) 


nursery management. 

By a Nurse. 

II. CLEANLINESS AND CLOTHING. 

■Cleanliness is of the utmost importance both in the 
surroundings and habits of the inmates of the nursery. 

nfants require and must be early trained to be clean in 
t eir habits ; this must be done by systematic holding out at 
regular intervals, until eventuallv the child will feel uncom- 
fortable in a wet or soiled napkin. 

In the same way to older children there are many cleanly 
habits to be inculcated. For instance, putting the hand 
before the mouth when yawning or coughing, using a hand- 
kerchief when sneezing, also to know that a serviette and a 
handkerchief are not one and the same thing or to be used 
for the same purpose. Further, that it is not clean to use a 
handkerchief as a duster, or to use a tooth brush to scrub the 
furniture with ! 

Then, to make a child clean about feeding himself, one must 
begin to teach that lesson from the way in which you feed 
him, do it neatly and slowly, never overlooking the least mess 
on feeder or cheek. If in this way you show the utmost care 
a child will naturally feel the discomfort of spills and will at 
least try to be most careful and clean. 

The greatest of all aids to perfect bodily cleanliness is 
bathing and washing. Each child should be thoroughly 
bathed all over once a day, and to my mind this is best done 
at night, and for these two reasons : — 

1. All children must of necessity perspire to a certain 
extent each day, as also must they get more or less diity. 
By bathing on going to bed all the pores of the skin are opened 
and cleansed and the child goes into bed cool and clean, there- 
fore less liable to form bad Habits of scratching or fidgeting 
himself. 
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"7, A bath must at all tunes to some extent lower the 
the body tor the time being, and the younger the 
'i M fhe more exhausting it is. So by going straight into 
bed after a bath all risk of a chill is avoided, and by a long 
wo the child can recover any lost energy and thus be per- 
fectly fit to meet the strain on his resources on the following day. 

The only argument I have met with against the evening 
tub is that it cannot be followed by the cold sponge down. 
In answer to this I would say that there is no reason why a 
cold sponge down should not be given in the morning, indeed, 

T consider an ideal arrangement in respect to cleanliness and 
health is to give the warm bath at night for cleaning purposes, 
and a cold sponge down of sea salt and water in the morning, 
for this the child merely standing in warm water. In all 


cases the cold bath must be followed by brisk rubbing. 

No child should ever be put into a bath until the heat of 
the water has been carefully tested with a bath thermometer. 
An infant’s bath is usually given at the temperature of 100° F., 
older children generally from 90° to 100°. 

In preparing a bath put the cold water in first, then add 
sufficient hot to make of the required heat. In adopting 
this method there is no risk of the child falling into scalding 
water. The whole body of a child (face excepted) should be 
well scrubbed with a soft loofah and plenty of good soap, 
w-hich must be thoroughly rinsed off with a quantity of water, 
after which the child is quickly and thoroughly dried. An 

an s ody is usually washed with the nurse’s hand instead 
atfpnf 0 ^ a + T el 01 ^ ove ’ P as sing, I would like to draw 
the hncf 11 k C necessity frequently washing the inside of 
Nothinpdc y ^ ne<l ^ s . 0 ^ Plentiful drinks of pure cold water, 
thine in the° ^ t0 c ^^ ren as a CU P °f cold water first 
are certain m ° rmng and l ast thing on going to bed. There 
careful attention 5 -— ^ b0dy Which rec l uire particular and 


i rig iv ails Tl 

scissors. If ^ cu t twice weekly with shar] 

beyond ordinary w^h en ° U ^ *frey should require no cleaninj 
use any sharp or nn S ^ an y ra * e It is never wise t< 

really dirty a good D ^ * nstrum ent for the purpose. VVhei 
either an indiarubhpr i' ? ^ ^ * n warm soap and water witl 
her glove or loofah will prove most beneficia 
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and will do less harm than a nail brudi If th ’ •, 

qu.te short and smooth there will hi little 1 " are kcpt 

ol „a,l bitiog, a bad habi , whjch u caused b ; r di n s 0 co t “P t tat10 " 

be used A theTc ^ ^ a S ° f ‘ br “ sh * ^ must 
of bristles will succeed the hair one To ’make th ^ 

Sriy ea " y Sh ° Uld ^ brUSHed h0riz ° nh "-'' perpen- 

Extra special care should always be given to a child’s first 
set of teeth, font .s on them that the success of the permanent 
set depends. The second teeth in forming absorb tato them 
much of the nature of the teeth which thev replace. In case 
o. a first tooth decaying it is certainly wiser to have it stopoed 
t ian to have it taken out ; in the latter case the cavity caused 
by the missing tooth must of necessity shrink and thus prevent 
the jaw from attaining its normal size, and this may cause 
the second teeth to overlap for lack of room. A child usually 
begins to lose his first teeth about the age of six or seven. 

ith some childien this is a time of nervous derangement 
of one kind or another, with others (fortunately the majorityV 
the change passes over quite naturally. 

Ears after washing want most careful drying with a soft 
towel. A drop of water left in the ear is detrimental to the 
wax. and may cause earache. 

Hair to be kept in good condition must have a great deal 
of brushing, also frequent washing. An infant’s head is 
washed every day, and this can be continued until the amount 
of hair makes the drying a difficulty. Then once a week 
should be sufficient. For the weekly washing nothing is so 
beneficial as a preparation of egg julep. Before applying 
this the hair should be thoroughly saturated with warm 
water. If at the sea-side, this first water should be used as 
hot as can be borne, in order to dissolve and remove the salt 
with which the hair becomes impregnant, otherwise it will be 
found impossible to get the julep to lather and the hair will 
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\fter a good free lather, the hair should be 
remain sticky. * ' )ots 0 f warm water. It should be 

rinsed m two 01 ^ ^ be combed out with far greater 
remembered ‘ thus causing the child less pain from 

ease when 1 ‘ se if t he hair were quite dry. If 

'Z weU a,t H nded to ' neithpr “•> 

‘o pomade of any kind should be required. 

Not unfrequently, owing either to weakness or contamination, 
children’s heads become infested with head lice. The quickest 
way to get rid of these is to comb out the hair several times a 
day with a small tooth comb saturated in methylated spirits, 
this both kills and removes the animals as well as killing and 
loosening their eggs (nits). Then each night after this treat- 
ment the hair should be thoroughly washed in a strong lather 
of soap and water (Wright’s cold tar soap is excellent for the 
purpose). This nightly washing both removes the nits and 
prevents the hair from becoming too dry with the frequent 
application of the spirit. 

It is always better to keep children’s hair quite short until 
they are five or six, then a far better result is obtained than 
would be the case were the hair allowed to grow from babyhood. 
In the latter case the strain is too much for the system and 
the hair becomes thin and of poor quality. 

Having provided for the utmost cleanliness of the body it 
is equally necessary that a child’s immediate surroundings 
are in keeping. This applies first to the clothing, bearing in 
mind that it is the garment worn next to the skin which 
requires changing more frequently than the garment which 
is worn at the top. And it is such a mistaken idea to think 
at because a certain colour or shade does not show the dirt it 
•s consequently not dirty; far from it. For economy in 

tn v, aninC u ^ * S be ^ er f° r a child to have coloured dresses than 
< re , ones > n °f that the coloured ones are to be less 
ch'ld looU 7 abhe( *’ because they show the dirt less, the 
and dusted V* nursei * must be kept well swept 

ali these comm e . nurs f’ s dress should be of washing material ; 

absolute cleanliness’^ ’P™ mUSt be attended to to P rovide 


in the surroundings. But never deny a 

and healthily dirty. 


child the D le a c 11ro f surrounding! 

.airs*-** 


is uncleanliness in manners and 
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habits, and at unfitting times in fnrf cm 1 

neither aim nor object ’ ‘ ’ gt nera messin ess having 

s,::sr f* 

propertied tT ^ the amOUnt ° f "^"ducting, 

opcrties. The best texture of all for this is wool in one 

form or another. The essential points of all clothing are •- 

(t) It must be warm, but not heavy. 

(2) Must not in any way confine the movements of the 
wearer. 


(3) It must take on and off easily. 

In carrying out point No. 1, one sees how besides being 
more warmth-retaining than cotton, wool is also much lighter. 
Two layers of thin wool will maintain more warmth than one 
thick covering. The greatest importance must always be paid 
to the garment worn next to a child’s skin. I have said how 
important it is for the child’s personal cleanliness that this 
garment should be frequently changed. And on the other 
hand it is equally beneficial to the garment. Of course, the 
popular thing to say is that “ washing ruins flannels ” ; be' that 
as it may, but I am perfectly certain that repeated drying 
after frequent, perspirations without first washing does far 
more harm than two good washings in one week. 

It is a well-recognised fact that no garment is more suitable 
than the woven combination for wearing next to the skin. 
The elastic weaving of the wool makes it a close but not tight- 
fitting garment. It can be had in various weights, and can 
moreover be obtained double-breasted, thus giving greater 
protection in cases of chest weakness, or what is equally 
useful, it can have an extra abdominal belt woven in, thus 
supplying the ordinary as well as the extraordinary needs of 
a child’s constitution. Fitting close up round the neck with 
long sleeves and legs reaching to the knees, all the vital parts 
of the body are protected with this one garment. 

On the suitability of shape, I w r ould plead for the disuse of 
petticoats for little girls, suggesting instead a knicker overall 
garment. This would allow of much greater freedom in 
movement. Petticoats certainly do not allow of much climbing 
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; vr rocks, their shape cramps the child’s 

or scrambling ov of w hich they are made does not 

movements an ^ £ ear> 

permit constant \\ea suitabil i ty for all possible occasions, 

Kavmgro my unt V with the dainty befrilled petticoat, 

‘ limit the wearing of it to drawing-room festivities, 

remembering that “the essence of smartness is to be dressed 

suitable to the occasion.” r 

Provided children are clothed in two layers of wool, little 

else matters. If there is a sufficient crop of hair, hats can be 
dispensed with, except in the very hottest weather. Bare 
legs and feet are also very beneficial. But in beginning either 
ol these things one must never lose sight£of the effects things 
have on different constitutions. 


notes of lessons. 

fWe have thought that it might be of use to our readers 
(in their own families) to publish occasionally Notes of Lessons 
prepared by students of the House of Education for the 
pupils of the Practising School. We should .like to say, how- 
ever that such a Lesson is never given as a tour de force, but 
is always an illustration or an expansion of some part of the 
children’s regular studies (in the Parents' Review School), of 
some passage in one or other of their school books.— Ed.] 

I. 

Subject : French Literature (Victor Hugo). 

Group: Languages. Class IV. Time: Half-an-hour. 

By L. Stainton. 


Objects. 

I. To increase the girls’ knowledge of French literature. 

II. To interest them in Victor Hugo by giving a short 
sketch of his life, and a portion of one of his poems. 

III. To give them an idea of the beauty and simplicity 

of style in his poetry. 

IV. To increase their vocabulary and to exercise their 

knowledge of French grammar. 

Lesson. 

(To be given entirely in French, to give the girls practice in 
• hearing and speaking French.) 

Step I. — Draw from the girls what they already know 
of Victor Hugo, supplementing their knowledge by a short 
sketch of his life, naming his chief works. 

Step IF — Take a portion of one of his short poems, entitled 
“ Les enfants pauvres,” teaching the girls about two verses. 

Step ///.—Take the verbs first, drawing them from the 
girls with the help of description. 

Step IV.— Verbs to be written on the blackboard by the 
girls. 


